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By T. Sournwoop Smirn, M. D. 


OF THE GOODNESS OF GOD. 


Were it assumed that he who gave us existence, and bestowed 
upon us all things richly to enjoy, is a being of infinite goodness, 
it would be only taking for granted what all Christians, and even all 
Theists, allow. It may be proper, however, to state briefly the evi- 
dence of the perfect benignity of the Universal Parent. 

Because the phenomena of nature cannot be accounted for without 
the supposition of a self-existent being, the original cause of all 
things, we conclude that such a being exists, and that, since he is 
the cause of all other things and beings, he must be independent of 
them. Because he who could create such a world as this, must be 
able to do any thing which is not in itself a contradiction, we infer 
that his power is without limits. Because the exhibitions of wisdom 
in every part of nature with which we are acquainted, surpass all 
assignable limits, and because we cannot but conceive that the intel- 
ligenee which is displayed in the constitution of the world, is ade- 
quate to the performance of any thing which is in its own nature 
possible, we conclude also that his wisdom is infinite. Irom these 
principles, his goodness follows as a necessary consequence. 

For the original cause of all things being absolutely independent, 
being infinite in power and wisdom, must be good, since evil is the 
result of want, weakness or error. But he who is infinite in power 
can have no want; neither can he have any weakness; and he who 
created all things, and gave them the relations they possess, cannot 
but know them perfectly, and therefore must be incapable of error. 

That evil can arise from no other sources than those which have 
been mentioned, will appear evident from considering the origin of 
any form of it with which we are acquainted. Whence, for example, 
arise envy, malice, hatred, injustice? Envy is the malicious covet- 
ing of a good possessed by another: something is desired which 
cannot be attained; he then who has it in his power to obtain all 
good, must be incapable of envy, Injustice is the withholding of a 
good, real or supposed, from another whose right it is; he who has 
it in his power to obtain all good, must therefore be incapable of 
injustice : and the same may be said of every description of moral 
evil whatever. 

If an intelligent being perceive perfectly the true relation of all 
things to each other, so as to be incapable of mistake, and if at the 
same time he have the whole of possibility in his power, he must 
in the nature of things be incapable of evil: because he cannot com- 
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mit evil through ignorance, and there can be nothing to induce him 
to act with an evil design. This, then, is exactly the idea which we 
form of the Supreme Intelligence. 

If this deduction of the goodness of God, from the other essential 
attributes of his nature, be just, it will be confirmed by the appear- 
ances of his works. What he has done, will satisfy us that we are 
right in our conception of what he is. 

In endeavouring to ascertain from his works whether or not the 
Deity be benevolent, we must conduct our investigation in the same 
manner as when we endeavour to discover his other perfections. 
Because in the objects around us we perceive so many marks of de- 
sign, such various and exquisite contrivance, we conclude that their 
author is intelligent. In like manner, if it appear that this design 
is good design, that this contrivance ministers, not only to conveni- 
ence but to enjoyment, it will follow that its author is good, 

Now there are two facts, of the certainty of which no one who 
examines the state of the animal creation can doubt, which place 
the goodness of the Creator beyond all question, The first is, that 
pleasure is imparted to animal sensations, when no’ cause can be 
assigned for it but the gratification of the animal: the second is, that 
there is more happiness than misery in the world.* 

The first, if it can be clearly proved, affords a conviction, the 
certainty of which cannot be exceeded by any kind of evidence what- 
ever, not even by that which we derive from geometry or from sense. 
The determination to create an animal, supposes a determination to 
endow it with all the faculties which are necessary to its existence. 
‘These faculties, therefore, however multiplied, beautiful or exquisite, 
cannot prove the goodness of the Creator, because being necessary 
to the existence of the animal, they must have formed a part of any 
design to create, whether good or malevolent. But if these faculties 
be so constituted, that they not only give existence, but make that 
existence happy; if in general they cannot be exercised without 
affording enjoyment as well as life, then there is not only design, 
but good design: then it is evident that the Creator not only meant 
to give existence, but to make that existence a blessing. 

With all the animal functions, then, this is the case. They all 
minister to enjoyment, while they sustain the mysterious principle 
of life. There is not a single exception. There is not one animal 
function, the common and natural exercise of which is painful: there 
is not one whose natural exercise is not productive of pleasure. 
Whence could this possibly happen, but from the goodness of the 
Creator? 

He who is infinite in power might have so, constituted an animal, 
as to make the exercise of every function which is necessary to its 
existence, productive of exquisite suffering; and had his nature been 
malignant, and his design in creation been to gratify a malignant 


* Fach of these positions has been stated and illustrated, with admirable force 
and beauty, by Paley, in his Natural Theology. 
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disposition, he would certainly have done so. Constituted as animals 
at present are, it is necessary to the continuance of their life that 
they should eat. The act of eating might have been made produc- 
tive of exquisite misery, and the animal have been infallibly impelled 
to it, by making the pain of hunger still greater than that of eating. 
Here, then, was an opportunity of diffusing over the whole animal 
creation, a source of continual torment. But instead of this, the act 
is made highly pleasurable, and thus becomes the source of continual 
gratification. How can this be accounted for, but upon the suppo- 
sition that he who had the diffusion of both equally in his power, 
and who chose to diffuse happiness rather than misery, is good? 

Constituted as animals at present are, and placed amidst such 
objects as those which surround them, it was necessary that they 
should have the senses of sight and of touch. Now the eye might 
have been so constructed, as to receive from every object the same 
kind of impression as is felt when it is cast upon any thing that is 
monstrous. ‘The sense of touch might have been so tormed, as to 
impart upon the contact of every object a sensation similar to that 
which is felt when the surface of the body is pierced with thorns; 
and as the body must always be in contact with some external object, 
this torment might have been experienced during every moment of 
existence. Why then is not this the case? Why, on the contrary, 
do we continually receive the most exquisite gratification from all our 
senses’ It can be resolved into nothing but the pure benignity of 
the Creator. 

This annexation of pleasure to the exercise of animal functions, 
when that pleasure is not at all necessary to animal existence, is a 
decisive proof of the goodness of the Deity; for it is to produce 
happiness, without doing any thing else: it is to rest in it as an 
object and end: it is to do this in proportion as happiness prevails 
beyond what is necessary to life; that is, in proportion as it prevails 
at all. But to produce happiness for its own sake, to rest in it as an 
object and end, is of the very essence of benevolence, and pure and 
perfect benevolence can do no more. Neither can such a provision 
for enjoyment possibly arise from any thing but benevolence; for 
an evil nature must necessarily be incapable of it. In proportion 
then as happiness is diffused over the creation of God, is the pleni- 
tude of the proof that he is good. 

And this leads to the second fact upon which the benevolence of 
the Deity is founded; namely, that there is much more happiness 
than misery through the whole of the animal creation. Were it not 
so, we should see all animals tired of life, eager to throw off the 
burthen of existence, and watchful of an opportunity to reduce them- 
selves to an unconscious state. But the reverse is always the fact. 
What exertions do they not all make to prolong their being! How 
are all their faculties continually upon the stretch to preserve them- 
selves from danger! How various, how wonderful are their re- 
sources; how tenaciously do they cling to existence, even to its 
latest moment! 
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What a scene of enjoyment does the tribe of insects, of fishes, of 
all the inferior animals, exhibit from the beginning to the end of 
life! Those whose conformation fits them for motion, how delight- 
ed are they to run, to fly, to leap, to swim: how incessantly are 
they gliding froin place to place, without any apparent object, de- 
riving gratification from the very exercise of their limbs! ‘Those 
which delight in rest, how happy are they in the loneliness of the 
shade ; in basking in the sun or grazing in the figld! Ina summer 
evening, how exhilarating is it to the spirits, to leave for a while 
the busy hum of men, and wander beneath the clear blue sky, and 
amidst Nature’s own works! What millions of happy creatures 
every where surround us! Above, around, beneath, every thing is 
in motion, and every thing is happy. ‘The air, the earth, the water, 
every tree, and every shrub, and every little blade of grass teems 
with delighted existence. Scarcely can we fix our eye upon a single 
spot in w ‘hich there is not life and happiness! Which of the millions 
of creatures that press upon our sight is in pain? Which of them 
does not by every movement declare, that, to the full measure of its 
capacity, it is happy? 

This felicity seems to belong to, and to characterize animal life, 
during the whole period of its existence. It is exempt from almost 
all the sources of infelicity which impair the happiness of man, and 
fill him with gloom and sorrow. It is not subject to much disease, 
and that which accident or natural decay does induce, is of short 
continuance. It spends the measure of its days in sportiveness and 
pleasure, and when its last moment comes, it arrives without giving 
any previous indication of its approach, and all consciousness ceases 
suddenly, and with little pain. 

Now when we consider the extent and the fulness of creation; 
when we remember that it is scarcely possible, as has just been ob- 
served, to fix our eye upon the minutest spot where there is not life ; 
when, under this impression, we endeavour to calculate how many 
creatures there sometimes are upon one single leaf; upon all the 
leaves on one tree; how many, therefore, in one field: how many 
in all the fields which our eye can take in at a single glance ; how 
many in all the fields in one country ; when we remember that each 
of these creatures is in a state of positive happiness, and then endea- 
vour to calculate the collective sum of enjoyment in one country, 

can we help exclaiming, what an effort of benevolence was creation ! 
Can we doubt the goodness of its Author ! 

It is by fixing the attention on the squalid and disgusting objects, 
which we sometimes meet in the streets of a crowded city, and by 
considering these as a specimen of what life in general is, that a 
person is commonly first led to question the benevolence of the great 
Parent of allthings. No one who frequently inhales the sweets with 
which nature rewards her visitor, or contemplates the objects which 
she presents to instruct and delight him, can entertain such a doubt. 
And even in man, contemplated as he is in the most unfavourable 
situation in which it is possible to view him, in a large and crowded 
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city, itis still true that his happiness exceeds his misery. For those 
“squalid and disgusting objects” which so shock and dissatisfy us, 
are few indeed compared with the healthful and the happy: neither 
were they always thus miserable, nor probably will they long remain 
so; and often they are not so unhappy as they seem, and as they 
endeavour to appear. 

The fact is, that there is much less evil in the world, and much 
less misery among human beings, than we are accustomed to ima- 
gine. Many persons can recount every period of their life in which 
they were unhappy: others can scarcely mention a single misfor- 
tune which ever befel them; and those on whom the afllictive dis- 
pensations of heaven have fallen more heavily, how distinctly are 
these days of visitation marked in their memory! But can they 
recount with equal facility their days of happiness? Can they num- 
ber up, not their moments or their hours, but even their weeks and 
their months of enjoyment? They have forgotten the periods of 
their happiness: they remember those only in which they were 
miserable. ‘The reason is obvious. The one is a common occur- 
rence, the usual and ordinary state of things: the other is a singular 
event: it happened only at distant intervals, was quite out of the 
general course, and therefore the mind distinctly marked, and the 
memory retains it. We notice an eclipse, we talk of it, but we do 
not so much observe the daily splendour of the sun. We may enjoy 
its light and heat many months without thinking of it, and the reason 
is the same in both cases. We observe what is unusual, but that 
which is familiar makes no remarkable impression. ‘This conside- 
ration alone is sufficient to convince us that we enjoy infinitely more 
than we suffer. 

But we are able to go much farther, and to affirm, that even in 
those periods, few as they are, in which we were unhappy, and which 
we have been accustomed to consider as distinguished by misery 
alone, we really suffered very little, compared with what we have 
been in the habit of believing. We are seized, let us suppose, with 
an acute disease. It preys upon our vitals, it prostrates our strength, 
it reduces us to the verge of the grave. But what disease is there 
which does not intermit ; which has not its intervals of ease; nay, 
which has not more intervals of each than paroxysms of pain? When 
we labour under a disease, we are accustomed to speak as though 
we were in pain through the whole of its duration; but this is by no 
means the case. Many diseases, of a most afflictive nature, are 
characterized by an almost total and very protracted remission ; and 
those which assume a more continued form, are by no means with- 
out their intervals of ease. An unusual debility, indeed, is always 
present ; the disease does not relinquish its hold of the frame, but 
neither does it always exert its power to afflict, and even when it 
does so, and the soul is filled with anguish, the paroxysm is soon 
over, and quiet and ease succeed. Nor ought it to be forgotten, that 
these intervals are often amongst the sweetest and most valued 
moments of existence, the preceding pain giving a keen and exqui- 
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site relish for enjoyment. And it ought to be remembered, too, that 
the thoughts with which the mind often amuses itself in sickness, 
the hope of recovery, and the attentions of kind and tender friends, 
greatly lessen and counterbalance the actual sum of misery endured 
Indeed, disease, taking the most extensive view of it, seems more 
destructive to the vital principle, than to the actual enjoyment o! 
the sentient being; and this obsérvation will be confirmed by con- 
sidering, that the first is the final cause of disease, the second is only 
an accidental consequence. 

These observations may be applied, with equal justice, to the 
affections of the mind. Whatever be the nature or the magnitude 
of the calamity with wh:ch it is visited, it is never constantly, nor 
even for a long period together, under its influence. Whoever will 
consider the conduct of his mind under the severest misfortune, wil! 
soon be convinced of this fact. He will perceive that a thousand 
objects came in to attract his attention from the subject of his sor- 
row, of which he was unconscious at the time, and to which he yield- 
ed without knowing it; that the .mind has numberless sources of 
pleasure, to which, in its most gloomy hour, it soon spontaneously 
betakes itself, and that it is impossible to chain it down to perpetual 
afflictive thought. If be will carefully compare the number of 
minutes in which he is sure that his attention was fixed on the sub- 
ject of his misfortune, with those in which he is satisfied that it was 
occupied with other objects, he will be so far from believing he con- 
templated it incessantly, that he will wonder he thought of it so little. 
At particular periods, indeed, he dwelt upon and felt all his wretch- 
edness; these periods, perhaps, are distinctly marked in his memo- 
ry, but he has forgotten the hours of abstraction from his sorrow 
which intervened, and for the same reason that he has forgotten so 
many of his peaceful days. Now the bestowment of this constitution 
of mind is of the very essence of benevolence. Language cannot 
express the kindness there is it, nor are we at all able to estimate 
the relief we owe to it from the afflictions which befal us. 

Thus, then, it appears, that pleasure not only preponderates over 
pain, but that this is the case even in the most unhappy periods of 
existence. And in the ordinary circumstances of life, how great is 
that pleasure ; how various, how exquisite, how far surpassing our 
ability to estimate! Contemplate a person placed in the ordinary 
circumstances of life; suppose him addicted to no particular vice, 
nor practising any exemplary virtue; neither highly favoured with 
the gifts of understanding nor of fortune; of what pleasure is he 
capable, and what pleasure does he actually enjoy? What gratifi- 
cation does he every hour receive from his different senses; from 
the faculties of his mind; from his social affections; from the rela- 
tions which connect him with his fellow beings, those relations so 
dear and sacred, which constitute him a father, a husband, a brother, 
a friend? 

But suppose him not only addicted to no vice, but highly virtuous, 
to feel a deep sense of. his obligations to the Supreme Being, to love 
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him, to take a sincere pleasure in learning and obeying his laws, and 
0 preparing to meet him in those blissful regions, where he will 
enjoy such superior displays of his perfections and glory: suppose 
him to consider all his fellow-creatures as brethren, to feel for them 
areal and fraternal affection, and to delight in doing them all the 
cood offices in his power: in a word, suppose him to be a sincere 
disciple of Jesus Christ, what exquisite felicity does such a being 
enjoy! How sublime in its nature! How immortal in its duration ! 
How nearly does it assimilate him to the Supreme Being himself! 
Who can believe that such faculties and such happiness can be bound- 
ed by the current of time, or swept away amidst the low and frivolous 
objects which it is bearing to eternal oblivion; that they are impart- 
ed only to give dignity to the triumph of death, and importance to 
ithe spoil of the grave, and that the very benignity of their author is 
questionable? 


FIGURATIVE LANGUAGE. 


Every person conversant with the language of scripture, must be 
sensible, that for the proper understanding of many passages, much 
will depend on a right interpretation of the terms in which the sacred 
text is expressed. Some of the grossest theological blunders have 
occurred, from inattention to this subject. The most unnatural and 
absurd doctrines have been originated, and palmed upon mankind, 
from a too literal interpretation of a few texts. For instance, the 
literal rendering of the words, * This is my body—this is my blood,” 
has given birth to the monstrous doctrine of transubstanitation. It 
is impossible to estimate the mischiefs of which this simple mistake 
has been productive. The most stupid ignorance of the whole 
christian world; the temporal interests and comforts of every grade 
and condition of society; and the life or death of millions, have been 
appended to the doctrine of the rea/ presence founded on this single 
error. Perhaps no other example can be found, where a similar 
mistake has been productive of equally fatal consequences; but it 
will by no means follow, that such misconstructions are of no con- 
sequence. The notion of a general conflagration, founded on such 
texs as this—* Immediately after the tribulation of those days, shall 
the sun be darkened, and the moon shall not give her light, and the 
stars shall fall from heaven, and the powers of the heavens shall be 
shaken,”—has been the fruitful source of terror and alarm to many 
susceptible and tender minds.—And who that firmly believes in an 
approaching and undefined time, when 

‘¢ Earth unbalane’d from her orbit flies, 

Planets and suns run lawless through the skies,” 
and does not at times feel the misgivings of heart, which he would 
chide in the more ignorant and credulous. If to call in question this 
most unphilosophical opinion, be not attended with all the dread 
effects which the rejection of the doctrine of the real presence in the 

Eucharist has produced, it is still sufficient to incur the odium of 
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heresy. To avoid this, some commentators have furnished all the ligiit 
that was necessary to a full and correct explication of every passage 
construed to mean a disorganization of the material universe, without 
definitively declaring their own opinion (if indeed they had any) on 
the subject. 

These remarks were Sry by a note quoted with approbation 
by Dr. A. Clarke, on Matt. i. 11, where he says—“ The Jews had a 
sort of technical method of summing up generations in this way. 
In Synopsis Sohar, p. 132, n. 18, we have the following words : ¢ From 
Abraham to Solomon were fifteen generations ; and then the moon 
was atthe full. From Solomon to Zedekiah were other fifteen gene- 
rations ; the moon was then in the wane, and Zedekiah’s eyes were 
put out.” That is, the regal state came to its zenith of light and 
glory in the time of Solomon ; but decreased gradually, till it became 
nearly extinct in the days of Zedekiah.”? It is therefore obvious, that 
by the sun’s becoming pale—the moon being darkened, and the stars 
failing, a Jew would understand only some great national and politi- 
cal revolutions. Most unequivocal evidence of the propriety of such 
construction of texts where this lofty phraseology occurs, has by 
different persons, at various times, been furnished from their con- 
nexions: but, as different individuals claim the right of interpreting 
for themselves, it was believed that the foregoing quotation might 
serve as collateral testimony, and more fully settle the question in 
dispute. It is the understanding which those, to whom such lan- 
guage was addressed in every instance found in the scriptures, cer- 
tainly had of those passages. [or ifthey had not understood correct- 
ly, there is abundant evidence that the subject would have been 
explained. Their views should consequently be ours, and when we 
find our opinions on those texts quadrate with theirs, we may rest 
satisfied of their correctness. 

The Deity can never act without some motive worthy of himself; 
it may therefore be inquired, what end is to be attained by a general 
conflagration? It is not even pretended, that it is designed for the 
punishment of the ungodly. It is not for the moral cleansing of 
mankind ; for its advocates insist on the endless perpetuation of sin 
and misery. It cannot be intended simply to prepare a residence, 
either for the just or the unjust. If it be urged as necessary to give 
dignity and effect to the day of judgment, we would ask, has Jehovah 
no other adequate means of making a suitable display of the energies 
of Omnipotence? Let heathen deities, if you please, display their 
superhuman grandeur through “ clouds of fragrance,” but obscure 
not the splendour of uncreated glory with the flames of dissolving 
elements. 

But we are permitted to see important objects in the revolutions 
of state, which are signified by the phrases—* the sun shall be 
darkened—the moon shall not give her light, and the stars shall fall 
from heaven.” ‘They become means of suitably punishing a per- 
verse and wicked nation; and at the same time evince, not the per- 
version, but the order and harmony of the system of nature and 
Providence. 
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Thus viewing the subject, and thus explaining these highly figu- 
rative texts, the groundless apprehension of the fiery doom of physi- 
cal nature is forever done away. Those horrors which have harrow- 
ed up the souls of the weak of both sexes, will be found to be the 
visions of misguided and disordered minds, and the ghostly monsters 
of antiquated superstition. It will not from these remarks, be infer- 
red, that a general and indiscriminate figurative meaning should be 
attached to the language of scripture. We are fully aware, that an 
entirely allegorical and spiritual method of explication, is treating the 
scriptures like a book of riddles, and substituting the dreams of fana- 
ticism for the sober expressions of imperishable truth. 


The following article was transmitted by a friend, who being acquainted 
with the circumstances, thought it highly proper to give them greater publici- 
ty than has yet been done. ‘They passed under the eye of an open court of 
Justice, have been published in hand-bills, signed by the proper person, and 
circulated in the vicinity, where every thing in relation to the subject transpir- 
ed. We are not disposed to implicate the characters of any society, merely be- 
cause an unwise, oran unworthy member may be found among them; but we 
have too often seen and felt the effects of a spirit having every mark of affinity 
with that here exhibited, to doubt, that the principle is much too general for the 
reputation of Christians, or the credit of orthodoxy. 

The effects of Orthodox Religion exemplified in the late Meeting House 

trial in the Village of Oxford, New-York. 

Tne remarks in the Oxford Gazette of August 3 Ist, on the subject 
of a communication received from me for publication, in relation to 
said trial, is very distant from doing the public justice They were 
very ingeniously made, not only to keep the circumstances and of- 
fence from public investigation, but to screen the offender also. I do 
not, however, attribute any improper or dishonourable motive to the 
author, neither does it lessen the obligation that I then felt and now 
feel myself under, to make a public gtatement of some of the facts 
that took. place on that trial, as it may have a tendency to remove im- 
proper impressions on the public mind. It is an unexpected course 
in which I think there is a degree of singularity, that I am driven to 
the necessity of making a hand-bill subject of circumstances wherein 
public right, as well as individual safety, is involved. Church contro- 
versies, above all others when carried into our pubiic tribunals of jus- 
tice, ought to be strictly watched over, as they are always productive 


of the most bitter and disguised prejudices; producing a principle of 


persecution in men, calculated, in many instances, to totally disqua- 
lify them for the discharge of the most important duties enjoined 


upon them, practising the basest villainy where the greatest show of 


sanctity exists. Such it will be seen has been the result in this trial 
where witness has been permitted to give evidence under a combina- 
‘ion of those governing principles on the mind, viz: Prejudice and in- 
‘erest; the effect of which, it will be seen, has produced a criminal 
offence; one that will consign the offender to infamy and disgrace: 


notwithstanding all his wealth and the church equipage that can bs 
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applied. I now venture to enquire with all that diffidence of feeling 
that can be produced from a full conviction of my own want of capa- 
city and ask, would it not be wisdom in the government to see that 
there is not a self-existing principle in our established courts, calcu- 
lated to introduce error when the object of our laws is to detect and 
guard against it. 

The suit alluded to was brought by the First Baptist Church and 
Society, in Smithville, plaintiffs, against Niles Wilcox, Elv ‘Varbell and 
Nicholas Powell, defendants, in an action of trespass. The plaintiffs 
alledged that the defendants had entered in and occupied a certain 
Meeting House in the town of Smithville, the property of said plain- 
tiffs, without right so to do. ‘The defendants contended they had a 
rightin said house, and to occupy the same their portion of time, and 
went on to show that they, with a number of others, (who have since 
formed themselves in a christian society, by the name of the First 
Universal Society in Smithville,) came to a mutual understanding 
with the plaintiffs, to build the said house together, and to be consi- 
dered a house for all christian denominations, to occupy occasionally 
as a house of public worship. After showing this to be the general 
understanding, and the principle on which they paid their money to 
erect the building, the defendants further went on to show, that the 
plaintifis had, in direct terms, acknowledged their right to the said 
house. This being an important and conclusive point in the issue, no 
doubt produced much agitation. To substantiate this acknowledg- 
ment, a Mr. Wells was called upon as a witness, who being sworn 
said, that he heard Silas Reed say, that the Universalists ought to have 
their money paid back that they expended on the house, or to have 
their right peaceably in the house. I was then called as a witness, 
sworn, and stated to the court, that I heard Silas Reed saying in pub- 
lic conversation, at a meeting to transact some business respect- 
ing the said house, that the money which had been advanced by the 
Universalists, ought to be paid back, or to have their proportion in the 
house; that he did not know but he was alone in that opinion, but he 
thought it honest. It will here be observed, that this Silas Reed is not 
only one of the plaintiffs in the suit, but a principal claimant in the 
house, yet admitted by the ceurt as a witness ; who, being called by 
his counsel and sworn, was asked if he had ever said what was stated 
by myself and Mr. Wells respecting the paying back the money, or 
to have aright to the house, his answer was no, he had never had said 
any such thing. 

His reply was positive and unconditional as was my own assertion 
that he did say so. Here, ina court of justice, was a positive, point- 
ed and flat contradiction, made by men who profess to know the na- 
ture and importance of an oath; and have not the public an undoubt- 
ed right, and will they not exercise it, by charging one or the other 
of those men, of a wilful and corrupt perjury. To defend myself, 
thus standing in the eyes of community, will the public say I am not 
in the right, or will they say that I am bound by every principle of 
honor and under the strongest moral obligation, not only to defend 
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myself, but to expose the offender. I shall here insert the affidavits 
respecting the contradiction between myself and Mr. Reed, and leave 
it with the public to decide. 

At a meeting for choosing trustees for the meeting house in Smith- 
ville, on the 14th day of March last, I heard Silas Reed say, that the 
Universalists ought to have their money paid back, or their propor- 
tion of se in the house, that he did not know but he stood alone in 
this ,.nion, but right ought to take place. 

WILLIAM CARPENTER. 

The above subscribed and sworn to, before me this 25d day of Au- 
gust, 1825. JOHN GRANT, Justice of the Peace. 

On the 14th day of March last, at a meeting for choosing Trus- 
tees, I heard Silas Reed say, that the Universalists had a right in the 
Meeting House, and ought to have their money paid back, or their 
proportion of time to occupy the house; he did not know but he was 
alone, but that was his opinion. ELY TARBELL. 

The above subscribed and sworn to before me, this 23d day of Au- 
gust, 1825, JOHN GRANT, Justice of the Peace. 

On the 14th day of March, or about that time, I heard Silas Reed 
say, that the Universalists had a right in the Meeting House, and 
ought to have it, their portion of time, or their money paid back to 
them. DAVID B. HASLETON. 

The above subscribed and sworn to, before me this 23d day of An- 
gust, 1825. JOHN GRANT, Justice of the Peace. 

At different times within one year past, I have heard Silas Reed 
say, that the Universalists ought to have the money they had advanced 
towards building the Meeting House, and that he would abandon the 
church if they would not concede to that measure, as it was the un- 
derstanding when the house was built. NICHOLAS POWELL. 

The above subscribed and sworn to before me, this 16th day of Au- 
gust, 1825. WARREN GRAY, Justice of the Peace. 

The above circumstances I have offered to the public, not from a 
spirit of enmity or slander, but believing it my duty so to do. 

BENJAMIN BIRDSALi,, Junr. 


From the (N. Y.) Gospel Herald. 
LETTERS ON ELECTION. 
BY RICHARD WRIGHT OF GLASGOW, (SCOTLAND.) 
LETTER I. 


Dear Srr,—The question of your Brighton Correspondent relates 
toa subject which has frequently exercised my thoughts; and as the 
investigation thereof may be attended with real profit, | send you the 
following observations : 

‘That absolute sovereignty over all creatures, in all parts of the uni- 
verse, throughout all periods of duration, belongeth to God, ought not, 
cannot be denied, by any one who hath attained to just conceptions of 
the Eternal Power and Godhead. That such an absolute sovereign is 
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possessed of the indisputable right of electing individuals, or nations 
of men, to stand in whatever relation to himself, to enjoy whatever 
blessings, and to answer whatever purposes among the creatures, he 
shall choose of his own good pleasure, cannot be denied, without evi- 
dent self-contradiction: for if such right of electing be denied, then 
the absolute sovereignty of God is virtually given up. That Jehovah 
hath of his own good pleasure elected both individuals and nations, 
may, I think, be clearly proved from the Scriptures; but he had a re- 
gard for all his creatures, in electing a part of them, is, I think, equally 
capable of proof, from the same Scriptures. 

The sovereignty of God has frequently been brought forward to es- 
tablish such notions of his designs, works, and ways, as outrage every 
just conception of his righteousness, wisdom, and goodness. Upon 
such misapplication of the divine sovereignty has been built election 
as a bill of exclusion, cutting off from any share in the mercy and 
erace of God, innumerable multitudes of his creatures ; whereby he 
who is Love, and all whose perfections are infinite, has been repre- 
sented as partial, acting without any design of universal benevolence, 
as doing that which no reasoning can make appear to be right for love 
to do: which representation limits the Most High, for it limits love, 
which he is said to be, and consequently which must be infinite. 

Wrong conceptions of the righteousness or justice of God, have 
been another source of false notions of election. Undoubtedly what- 
ever God doth must be right, nor may any creature dare to arraign 
him at his bar, or pretend to be his judge, for he, being absolutely 
sovereign, can be accountable to none ; but it would be most absurd 
to suppose, that because accountable to none, therefore he can act con- 
trary to his own nature and perfections, that it is possible for him to 
deviate from the infinite rectitude of his wisdom and love, or ever do 
what is not wisest and best to be done for the good of the whole uni- 
verse of creatures. It has been argued, that as sinners have no right 
to the divine favour, no claim to salvation and everlasting life, God 
may, without acting contrary to his righteousness, select a part of 
them as objects of his love, save them, make them eternally happy; 
while the rest are left to perish in their sins, are lost to eternity. We 
need not stop to show how diametrically opposite such reasoning is 
to the discoveries which God hath been pleased to afford us of his jus- 
tice and grace, in the lively oracles; the absurdity of it will be suffi- 
ciently evident, if we only observe that the righteousness required of 
Christians consists not in their rendering to others according to their 
strict and proper desert; but in their doing to all, that which is most 
consistent with the genuine spirit of Christianity: hence christians 
are commanded to love their enemies, to do good to them that hate 
them, not to render evil for evil, &c. When christians act contrary 
to these maxims, when they so far forget their own character as to 
act from any principle but love, even towards their greatest enemies, 
when they cease to aim at ‘heir good, they violate the precepts of 
Christ, consequently are guilty of unrighteousness. It may fairly be 
demanded, Are christians called to be righteous on a different princi- 
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ple, according to a different rule, than that which their heavenly Fa- 
ther exemplifies in his conduct towards all his creatures? No; in all 
these things they are called to imitate him; to be holy, because their 
Lord Godis holy; to be perfect as their Father in heaven is perfect. The 
righteousness of God must be infinitely superior to what any creature 
can atiain, because it consists in his acting at all times, to every crea- 
ture, not according to the strict merit or demerit of the creature; but 
like himself, according to his own glorious character and perfections, 
doing that for every creature, which is most fit and proper for infinite 
wisdom and goodness to do. Suppose, on the contrary, that the 
righteousness of God consists in a partial attachment to some, and a 
mere retaliation upon others, without any regard to their benefit ; 
then his righteousness is degraded below the righteousness which he 
requireth of all his saints. 

Though many persons have considered the sov ereignty, and righ- 
teousness or justice of God, as main pillars of Calvinian election, upon 
a careful review, they will be found to yield itno support. The sove- 
reignty of God, is the sovereignty of infinite love, consequently of 
love which is unbounded in extent, magnitude, and duration; for if 
‘bounded in any sense, it would not be infinite, and if not infinite, it 
could not be what God himself is, but God is Jove. The sovereignty 
of this love is manifested by the abounding of grace much more than 
sin hath abounded ; and its absolute dominion will be fully displayed, 
hig grace shall reign through righteousness unto eternal life, Rom. 

7, 20, 21. What can this sovereignty have to do with an election, 
which j is supposed to leave a great part of mankind in misery, and sin 
reigning over them to all eternity? With a choice of one part, which 
is supposed to shine with greater lustre, because all the rest are cut 
off from all effectual means of recovery, world without end? The 
sovereignty of God can have nothing to do with such an election as 
this. Though, on the ground of their own desert, sinners can claim 
no blessing from the hand of divine Justice, but have reason to dread 
the most alarming punishment; yet, as his righteousness consists in 
his acting towards every creature according to the rectitude of his 
own nature, which is love, it is evident his righteousness would forbid 
his making such an election of one part of his creatures, as should 
prevent his doing every thing that love can do for the happiness of 
the rest, let their sin and demerit be ever so great. 

Election, like every thing else that is of God, originated in love ; 
the love of God extends to the whole world; this is fully manifested 
by his sending his Son to be the Saviour of the world, John iii. 16, 
17; but if the love of God, which is the cause of election, extends to 
the whole, then election must be intended for the good of the whole. 
[To BE CONTINUED. ] 








From the (Providence) Christian Telescope. 
CHRISTIAN LIBERALITY. 
With deep emotions of heart-felt gratitude to the Being who rules 
the hearts of the children of men, we behold the breakings forth of 
light in the different parts of the heritage of the Lord, and the dark 
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clouds of prejudice, which have so long obscured the moral beauly 
of the church, disappearing before the powerful rays of its heavenly 
effulgence. Creeds of Churches, although believed, are not adored, 
nor in all cases, considered as the terms of christian friendship, or 
suffered to interpose as barriers to the mild and amiable virtues of 
charity and friendship. 

‘The time seems to have arrived, or rather returned, when the pro- 
fessed followers of Christ begin to be disposed to test the character of 
the tree by the quality of its fruit, rather than condemn both, merely 
because the tree has taken root beyond the limits of their enclosure, 
and sheds its wholesome fruits in a different section of the heritage of 
our common Lord. This state of the christian community is what 
we have long ardently desired to see, though we did not anticipate its 
appearance so soon; We may therefore say, “ Qur redemption is 
nearer than when we believed.” 

We are about to record an example of christian candor and libera- 
lity, which is deserving of unqualified approbation, and is worthy of 
being observed for the imitation of all the churches in christendom. 
A member of ‘a respectable church in this town has been dismissed 
by them at his own request, with a full and clear understanding, that 
it was for the purpose of becoming a member of the Universalist 
Church. Nor has this been done hastily, and without consideration, 
as their Letter of dismission clearly shows. We will here transcribe 
the letter, that our numerous readers may award to them the meed of 
praise which is justly their due. 

LETTER OF DISMISSION. 

« Ata regular meeting of the Stewards and Leaders of the Metho- 
dist E. Church, in the town of Providence, held at the house of Br. 
Banicl Field, July 11, 1825, Br. Oliver Remington came before said 
meeting and requested a dismission from said Church. Voted, that 
the request of Br. Remington be referred to our next meeting,— 
which was held at the house of James Snow, jr. July 25, 1825.— 
Voted, that Br. Oliver Remington be dismissed, agreeably to his re- 
quest.—And we further state, we know nothing against his moral 
character. 

« A copv from the Steward’s Book of Records. 

*« (Signed) LOWELL ADAMS, Recorper.” 

It would give us sincere pleasure, could we record similar instances 
of frankness and liberality in the proceedings of other churches in 
this town. We have no doubt of the readiness of the Unitarian 
Church to practice after the same worthy example, should an occa- 
sion of this description occur among them : But of some other church- 
es, we are constrained to say, that experience has taught us to expect 
nothing better from them than the immediate expulsion of those who 
become Universalists, except in cases where they are RIcH, and con 
tribute largely to the suppoRT OF THE MINISTER, or observe such Ss: 
LENCE respecting their faith in Christ as the church may see fit to 
dictate: Nor ought we to expect any thing more favorable from them, 
til! the period is brought about by divine wisdom, when some favore: 
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instrument shall be blessed to their conviction, that prETY and PURE 
CHRISTIAN FAITH Shall not die with them. 





The following, extracted from the Daily Advertiser, shows some 
of the blessed effects of NATIONAL RELIGION, and isa warning to the 4 
members of every Christian Society to keep themselves unshackled 
from the galling chains of elder craft and priest craft. Wherever 





tolerationis in such keeping, ?ntolerance is ever the order of theday. —C, A| 
One of the most singular measures of European despotism that 
has recently occurred, is the suspension of two of the Paris newspa- cn 
pers on the charge of attacking the religion of the state. A late ,| 
London paper contains some passages from the indictment, or infor- i 
mation, for we really do not know what to call it, which the prose- ill 
cuting law officer preferred against these two journals, After a i 
series of remarks upon democracy, and the enemies of order, and 
stating that their plans do not merely tend to the destruction of the | 
throne, but that they lead to the overthrow of society, whatever may ly 
be the form of government, and that their ways are peculiarly hos- tl 
tile to religion, it says—“ When their rage beirays them they em- | 
ploy audacity, but more frequently hypocrisy. Hypocrisy has reach- bi 
ed even their journals Among those there are two which have be- i 
come their favorite instruments—they are the Constitutionel and y 


Courier, which the undersigned can no longer delay denouncing to 
the Court for their culpable tendency to affect the respect due to the 
religion of the State. It is in the name of God that these new 
apostles blaspheme God and holy things. Itis often in professing 
an apparent veneration for the religion of Jesus Christ that they at- : 
tempt to sap it in its foundations. They generally conceal their in- 
tentions, but those intentions may be recognized by their works,— 
Now, as to their works, behold them. Contempt directed against 
the persons and things of religion; provocations to hatred against 
priests in general; a rage for propagating against them thousands 
of false accusations, in the midst of which some true ones are pro- 
duced, which they take care to resift and poison. Such are the per- 
fidious means employed up to the present moment by these two 
journals to arrive at their end, which is ¢he destruction of the Catholic 
Religion, by substituting for it the Protestant Religion, or raiher the 
annihilation of all religion whatever.” i 
On this charge, supported in all probability, by evidence of such 
a character as is alluded toin this document, these two papers were 
silenced, one for a month, and the other for three months. 
It is strange that Cabinets can flatter themselves at this period of 
time, that they can stop by force the progress of knowledge, and par- 
ticularly by shutting the mouths of newspapers !—Chris. Inguirer. 

















CHARITY. 

All virtues have their approximate place and rank in Scripture. 
They are introduced as individually beautiful, and as reciprocally 
connected, like the graces in the mythologic dance. But perhaps no 
Christian grace ever sat to the hand of a more consumimate master 
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than Charity. Her incomparative painter, S¢. Paul, has drawn het 
at full length in all her fair preportions. [Every attitude is full of 
grace, every lineament of beauty. The whole delineation is perfect 
and entire, wanting nothing. 

Who can look at this finished piece without blushing at his own 
want of likeness to it?—Yet if this conscious dissimilitude induce 
a cordial desire of resemblance, the humiliation will be salutary — 
Perhaps a more frequent contemplation of this exqusite figure, 
accompanied with earnest endeavors for a growing resemblance, 
would gradually lead us not barely to admire the portrait, but would 
at length assimilate us to the divine original. —J0. 








From the New-Hampshire Patriot. 
‘THE MEMORY OF JOYS THAT ARE PAST.’—Ossray. 


Where are the flowers that once detained me 
Like a loiterer on my early way? 

Where the fragrant wreaths that softly chained me, 
When young life was like an infant play ? 


Were they but the fancied dreams that hover 
Round the couch where tender hearts repose ’ 
Only pictured veils that brightly cover 
With their skyey tints a world of woes : 


They are gone—but memory loves to cherish 
All the sweetness of her deepest core, 

Ah! the recollection carinot perish, 
Though the eye may never meet them more. 


There are hopes, that like enchantment brighten 
Gaily in the van of coming years ; 

They are never met—and yet they lighten, 
When we walk in sorrow and in tears. 


When the present only tells of anguish, 
Then we know their worth, and only then : 
O! the wasted heart will cease to languish, 
When it thinks of joys that might have been. 


Age, and suffering, and want may sever 
Every link, that bound to life, in twain : 
Hope—even Hope may vanish, but forever 
Memory with her visions remain. P. 








The number of Jews is estimated at 6,598,000: of which there 
were 1,000,000 in Poland, before the division of that country in 1772 , 
200,000 in Russia, comprising Wallachia and Moldavia ; 500,000 in 
the States where the German language is spoken; 30,000 in Hol- 
iland and the Low Countries ; 5,000 in Sweden and Denmark ; 50,000 
in England, of whom 12,000 are in London; 200,000 in the States 
where the Italian language is spoken ; 10,000 in Spain and Portugal ; 
5,000 in the United States of America ; 4,000,000 in the Mahometa:: 
States of Europe, Asia and Africa; 500,000 in Persia, and the res* 
of Asia comprising China and India. —Middlesex Gaz. 
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